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Current Topics. 


New Year Honours. 

WE offer respectful congratulations to Sir WILLIAM 
HOLDsworTH, K.C., D.C.L., on his attaining the Order of Merit. 
Those many who consider themselves his pupils still look to him 
with reverence and affection, and recall the impression of true 
greatness which he has always conveyed. The honour is the more 
appropriate as it occurs at the end of a year which marked the 
twentieth anniversary of his accession to the Vinerian Professor- 
ship of English law at the University of Oxford. Solicitors will 
feel particular pride in Sir Wr1LLIAm’s achievements, as he is 
himself a solicitor’s son. His brilliant academic career, with 
double first class honours in History and Law, and the Barstow 
Scholarship, foreshadowed his future fame. He is best known 
to lawyers for his monumental ‘‘ History of English Law,’ but 
quite apart from his indirect influence as a teacher on the modern 
development of the law, he exercised no small influence on its 
direction as a member of the Committee on Ministers’ Powers 
in 1930-32. We also congratulate Mr. ARTHUR STIEBEL on his 
becoming a Knight Bachelor. His unobtrusive work as Registrar 
of Companies for many years past, as member of the Company 
Law Amendment Committee, and as author of ‘‘ Stiebel’s Company 
Law and Precedents,”’ is of an impressive character. Mr. A. M. 
TRUSTRAM EvE, K.C., becomes a Baronet, and to him also we 
offer our hearty congratulations. As Chairman of the War 
Damage Commission he has control of a large and highly efficient 
organisation, which, according to figures which are beyond 
dispute, keeps abreast of the ever-rising flood of its work in a truly 
marvellous manner. Nota little of the credit for the organisation 
and efficiency of the Commission must be accorded to his energy 
and ability, and the honour is thoroughly deserved. 


Beveridge Report Criticised. 

ANSWERS were expected to some of the propositions set out in 
the Beveridge Report, and the industrial assurance companies 
have not been slow to fulfil expectations in this respect. Twenty- 
five industrial assurance companies and collecting friendly 
societies, represented by the Industrial Life Offices’ Association 
and the Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., recently issued a 
memorandum containing “ preliminary observations ’’ on certain 
aspects of the report. The memorandum states that the offices 
are not opposed to practical steps being taken to give effect to 
the ‘“‘ freedom from want” policy, and are willing to co-operate 
heartily. Complaint is made, however, of unfair discrimination 
in the report between the trade unions and friendly societies on 
the one hand and the industrial life offices on the other, and it is 
suggested that this is the result of political bias. Among other 
observations of a general nature it is stated that ‘‘ we could not 
long sustain the weight of the Beveridge scheme unless there is a 
high level of production, not only for home markets but also for 
foreign markets,’’ and the Industrial Life Offices’ Association add 
that they doubt whether the scheme is workable, and in any case 
it will be “* extravagant and unwieldy.’’ The memorandum states 
also that to abolish the approved societies and the industrial life 
offices now that the national insurance scheme is to be extended 
to the whole population, and to build up a vast State organisation, 
would be a profound mistake and likely to lead to chaos and 
confusion, and that it would be more efficient and economical to 
continue to make use of the approved societies and industrial life 
offices. With regard to these criticisms it may be sufficient to say 
that they involve questions of an economic character, i.e., as to 
how much of the nation’s income can and must be applied towards 
achieving social security, and as to the virtues or otherwise of 
State control as applied to a particular industry. It may also not 
be irrelevant to observe that Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE is an 
authority on economics. 
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The Societies and Workmen’s Compensation. 

THE Midland Employers’ Mutual Assurance Company, who 
specialise in workmen’s compensation, contribute their own 
criticisms of Sir WILLIAM.BEVERIDGE’sS workmen’s compensation 
proposals. They do not deny that the existing legislation can be 
improved, but say that this can be done with the help of existing 
organisations. They characterise as ‘‘ most misleading ”’ the 
complaint that the present system rests on the threat or practice 
of litigation, as ‘“‘ disputes and court proceedings form only 14 per 
cent. of the claims handled.’ Lawyers engaged in workmen’s 
compensation practice will not be surprised to learn that this 
percentage is so high. In the case of fatal accidents a maximum 
of £600 is payable now, but the Beveridge Report proposes that 
the widow should received a maximum of £300 with 36s. a week 
for thirteen weeks. Thereafter the amount which would be 
payable would depend on whether she is able to earn her living. 
For partial disability under the Beveridge scheme the injured 
person would receive a pension proportionate to earning power. 
Now, states the company, he is entitled to a maximum of 35s. 
The payment for total disability under the Beveridge scheme is 
£2 a week for the first thirteen weeks of disablemént, after which 
the injured workman would be entitled to two-thirds of assessed 
weekly earnings with a maximum of £3 a week. Under the 
present system an injured workman is entitled to receive on the 
basis of total incapacity a maximum of 35s. a week during total 
disablement, plus 4s. each for the first two children and 3s. each 
for additional children. The company concludes from this that 
the advantages offered by the scheme are not so attractive as 
they appear at first sight. They also urge that the present 
system gives prompt payment, and state that Midland employers 
report that in 1939 when they dealt with 95,000 claims, fewer than 
4°9 per cent. had not received compensation by the tenth day. 
The admission by the company that the existing system can be 
improved is encouraging to those who wish to see an improvement 
effected as speedily as possible, as it disposes of the suggestion 
that the insurance companies are opposed to reform. 


Criminal Law and the Future. 

THE punishment of war criminals and the reconstitution of 
justice in the occupied territories are tremendous problems 
which will have to be solved after the war. It is generally 
agreed that if any substantial progress is to be made towards 
these ends a beginning must be made now, if only of an 
exploratory nature. Such a beginning was made in November, 
1941, by the establishment of the International Commission for 
Penal Reconstruction and Development. Its first meeting was 
held in the Council Room of the University of Cambridge on 
27th February, 1942, and was attended by the delegates of ten 
allied countries: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Fighting France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Luxembourg, Norway, Poland 
and Yugoslavia. Three addresses on Criminal Science were 
given, and these have now been republished, by the courtesy of 
the Canadian Bar Association, under the auspices of the 
Department of Criminal Science in the University of Cambridge. 
In an introductory note, the editors, Dr. LEON RADZINOWICZ 
and Mr. J. W. Ceci TurRNER, stress the important necessity 
(with regard to the crime of treachery, which has taken ‘‘ new 
and subtle forms ”’ in the last few years) ‘‘ that those govern- 
ments who, through the fortunes of war, are temporarily unable 
to exercise their functions in their own territories, should define 
and make public beforehand those new penal measures which 
they intended to enforce when they return after the defeat of 
the invaders.”” Mr. TERJE Wop, the Norwegian Minister of 
Justice, contributed an address on the 1942 enactment for the 
defence of the Norwegian State. After emphasising that law is 
the basis on which the Norwegian community is founded, the 
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Minister poirited out that quislings and traitors in every European 
country consist of a considerable number of criminals whom it 
will be necessary to try before special tribunals and for whom 
adequate criminal laws dealing with their punishment must be 
devised. The very clear definition in Norwegian criminal law 
of high treason, namely, rendering the enemy assistance by 
cither word or deed, gives sufficient title for punishment after 
the war of every Norwegian citizen whose actions or behaviour, 
during the occupation, constituted, in the opinion of the people, 
dangerous and punishable offences against the State. During 
the military occupation of a country, dealings with the enemy 
are inevitable, the life of the country must go on, and it may not 
always prove easy to define the exact borderline between legal 
and illegal dealings with the enemy. That was the purpose of 
the new Royal Norwegian Decree of 22nd January, 1942, which 
provides that every member of the quisling party in Norway is 
to be considered a traitor, as during and since the German 
onslaught they had provided conclusive evidence that they were 
traitors who collaborated openly with the enemy. The organisa- 
tion of traitors into parties, added the Minister, constitutes a 
“reater danger to the community than if traitors act only as 
individuals. The new decree would prevent members of that 
party from attempting to defend themselves by saying that they 
were not aware that by joining the party they were acting 
treasonably. Ilowever, though there were only about 30,000 
members of the quisling party in Norway, it would be 
impracticable and inadequate to sentence all these people to long 
terms of imprisonment; nor would all of them merit capital 
punishment. The recent decree, therefore, provided for a new 
method of punishment called “ Loss of Public Trust,” and all 
members of the Nasjonal Samling would suffer this punishment, 
for life or for a fixed period of years. It includes loss of any public 
oflice which the guilty person may hold, loss of the right of voting 
in public matters, loss of the right of serving in the armed forces 
of the State. loss of the right to carry on any trade, profession or 
business for which public authorisation or approval is required, 
loss of the right to hold any position, whether paid or unpaid, as 
head or leading position in companies, friendly societies, financial 
institutions, associations or other organisations, and loss of the 
right to obtain appointment in such positions or services. Such 
persons may also be sentenced to imprisonment and death under 
the criminal code. Legislation such as this is, it is true, of a 
pioneering nature, but in view of the enormity of the crimes 
against their country which the quislings have committed few 
will doubt that something of the sort will be urgently needed, 
and it may well form a model law for other States te follow. 


Declarations of Rights and the Criminal Law. 

THe second address was contributed by Professor ERNEsT 
BARKER, who had illuminating things to say concerning 
declarations of rights and their bearing on criminal science. 
\fter referring to our declarations in the Magna Carta of 1215, 
the Petition of Right in 1628 and the Bill of Rights in 1689, the 
professor traced the adoption of the: idea of a declaration of 
fundamental rights in Virginia and Pennsylvania in 1776 and 
the imitation of Virginia and Pennsylvania by France during the 
French Revolution. Under the joint influence of America and 
France the idea spread to Sweden in 1809, Norway in 1814, 
selgium in 1831, Denmark in 1849, and Switzerland in 1874, and 
they appeared in large dimensions in the new constitutions 
formed since the end of the last war. <A declaration or guarantee, 
he said, was merely a solemn enunciation of first’ principles, 
without real legal sanction enforced by a real legal court. The 
germ of such a court was contained in the Council of Censors in 
Pennsylvania in 1776 and subsequently developed in the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.A., where the validity of constitutional laws is 
examined, Austria and Czechoslovakia were the first countries 
in Europe to create such a court, but the best modern example 
was that of Ireland under its constitution of 1987, where the 
ordinary courts are vested with a constitutional jurisdiction and 
may be called constitutional courts as well as ordinary courts. 
ven in this country, Professor BARKER suggested, a declaration 
of rights might have value if, supplementing the old declarations, 
it were passed in the form of a preamble or a schedule to a great 
Act, amending part or parts of the criminal law. In their bearing 
on the criminal law, he believed that the first seed of everything 
was the Magna Carta with its great cl. 39: “ that no freeman be 
arrested or imprisoned ... save by the lawful judgment of his 
peers or by the Jaw of the land.’ He also cited the clause in 
the Bill of Rights of 1689, that ‘‘ Excessive bail ought not to be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed ; nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted.”? Declarations of rights, whatever their 
value, were necessarily in vague terms. The Englishman, 
however, was more ‘‘ interested in the particular problem, the 
actual job, and in the sensible way of solving the problem and 
getting the job done.” Judges had worked out legal processes, 


which were deposited in writs, such as habeas corpus, mandamus, 
certiorari and prohibition, which can all be used to ensure the 
doing of proper justice in the realm of criminal law. He also put 
his faith in the solid sense and practical experience of the Home 
Office and the Prison Commissioners. The professor concluded 





with these words, which most lawyers will heartily endorse : 
‘“ Give me a sound judge, with good writs he can use and a good 
procedure ; and give me, at his command a decent policeman and 
then I will not bother about declarations. Or rather, I shall, in 
that case, and on those conditions, be glad to have them, because 
they will not be mere words, but will have sober reality at their 
back.”’ 


Juvenile Courts. 

In the same pamphlet occurs the report of an address to the 
International Commission by Mr. A. C. L. Morrison, Chief Clerk 
at Bow Street Police Court, on juvenile courts. If there has been 
an increase of juvenile delinquency here, there is every likelihood 
of there being an even greater increase on the Continent owing to 
the difficulties of living under hostile military occupation, and our 
experience of dealing with the problems of child welfare under the 
free institutions of this country is likely to be of value to European 
legislators after the war. Mr. MORRISON gave the results of his 
own experience of juvenile courts ever since they were established 
in this country. One of his most interesting statements concerned 
the feeling in some countries and in some quarters in this country 
that the juvenile court should operate, not as a court of law 
bound by rules of procedure and acting judicially, but rather as 
an informal committee, doing what it thinks best for the young 
people before it, without regard to legal formalities. Mr. MORRISON 
strongly favoured the judicial tribunal, on the ground that the 
juvenile court has wide powers to interfere with the liberty of the 
subject, to remove children from their homes, and from the 
custody of their parents. In this country, he stated, there was 
more confidence in courts of law than in executive bodies. On 
another but allied question, that of the technicalities and 
formalities of judicial procedure, Mr. MORRISON held that where 
that charge was justified, it was largely the fault of individuals 
and not of the system. Most police court advocates will agree 
with this statement, especially in regard to the trial of defendants 
who are not legally represented. One of Mr. MoRRISON’s state- 
ments might serve as a short but valuable lesson for all police 
court magistrates: ‘ It is quite possible to comply with the law 
strictly and to observe all necessary formalities of a criminal trial, 
and yet to make the procedure perfectly intelligible to any 
ordinary parent or child. It is a question of putting legal forms 
into simple words If for example, he cannot understand 
the cross-examination of witnesses, but begins to make statements, 
it is the duty of the court to listen to his assertions, and to frame 
the necessary questions which the child would wish to put to 
the witness. .. For this kind of court it is essential that the 
chairman and the clerk of the court should be complete masters 
of the situation knowing the necessary law and practice so well 
that they can translate technicalities into simple language 
suitable to the understanding of even a small child, or a person 
of limited intelligence.”” The pamphlet, which will well repay 
close study, may be obtained only from the Squire Law Library, 
Cambridge, at the price of 2s. 


Belgian Judges’ Strike. 

LAWYERS in this country read without surprise last week of 
the strike of over 1,000 Belgian magistrates as a protest against 
German interference in the administration of justice and against 
the arrest of some of their number. The Belgian Minister of 
Justice and Information, M. DrLFossE, published the facts 
in London on 28th December, 1942, saying that the action of 
the magistrates was a striking token of the moral resistance 
offered by Belgium to the invaders. M. DELFOsSE said that 
when Belgium was invaded in May, 1940, the Belgian Parliament 
passed a law by which, should the Government have to leave 
the country, the permanent heads of the administration should 
be authorised to exercise certain administrative powers. The 
Germans, however, imposed on the administrative departments 
the obligation to make laws, some of which transformed the 
organisation of the country. Those who were patriots and 
refused to pass the laws were dismissed, and replaced by persons 
friendly to the invaders, but without administrative experience, 
several of whom issued illegal decrees. Magistrates declared 
these decrees illegal, and patriotic barristers leading the resistance 
movement were arrested. One of the pro-German heads of depart- 
ments created new districts such as Greater Ghent, Greater 
Antwerp and Greater Brussels by administrative decree, and 
the Court of Appela in Brussels was about to declare the Greater 
Antwerp decree illegal, when the Germans ordered the judges 
to postpone delivery of their judgment. On the judges refusing 
to obey the order they were arrested by the Germans. The 
leaders of the magistracy, including the members of the Supreme 


Court, then protested by suspending the administration of 


justice. The strike began on 12th December, and if the Germans 
do not give way they will have to create courts themselves, thus 
making the occupation of the country more complicated. What 
the Nazis would like to do with an independent judiciary is well 
known, if only from what they have done in their own country, 
but many bitter lessons are in store for them at no distant date. 


Belgian judges are to be congratulated on teaching them one of 


the first of these lessons. 
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A Conveyancer’s Diary. 
1942. Chancery—I. 


AT the beginning of a new year it is usual that this column should 
give some account of the legal events of the year that is passed 
so far as they affect equity and the law of property. Sometimes 
it is necessary to report that the previous year has seen little 
development of a permanent character. That is so on this 
occasion, so far as concerns cases that have been reported in 
1942 ; but it is necessary to add that there have of late been a 
number of cases of very substantial importance which will 
presumably figure in the law reports early in 1948. The House 
of Lords has recently considered the meaning to be attached to 
the word ‘*‘ money ”’ in wills, in the further appeal in Re Morgan, 
reported in the Court of Appeal at [1942] Ch. 345. I have not 
heard that any decision has so far been given in that case, but 
whatever it turns out to be will be of far-reaching interest in the 
practise of property law. Likewise, the House has recently 
decided the appeal taken thither in Re Samuel [1942] Ch. 1, 
which concerned a clause in a will forfeiting the interest of a 
beneficiary who should marry anyone not ‘‘ of Jewish parentage 
and of the Jewish faith.”’ No full report of this case is yet available 
(but see 86 Son. J. 384), and much will doubtless require 
to be said upon the full report when it is published, since the 
case goes to the root of conditions in wills dealing with the 
religion of beneficiaries. Again, the House has recently delivered 
its opinion upon the question of alien enemy status at common law 
in V/O Sovfracht v. N.V.Gebr. van Udens Scheepvaart en Agentuur 
Maatschappij (86 Sou. J. 376); this case will become a classic, but 
the full report has not yet been published. A similar position exists 
in regard to the so-called ‘‘ Fibrosa”’ case (86 Sou. J. 232), in which 
the House ruled upon the doctrine of frustration. And, in the 
Chancery Division, Uthwatt, J., has delivered a very full 
judgment on the tangled question of the abatement of annuities, 
which is not yet available outside the Weekly Notes. 

It will thus be seen that there is the promise of much shortly 
to come, and any review of 1942 must needs appear something of 
an anti-climax by comparison. The Chancery Reports, indeed, 
surpass the gloomy record previously held by those of 1941 in 
being the shortest ever known, with 472 pages against 508, 
though the type is now closer than it then was. 

I suppose that the main event of the year has been the absorp- 
tion of the War Damage Act into our system with extraordinarily 
little friction. The burning question whether war damage con- 
tribution is apportionable between vendor and purchaser, and, 
if so, on what basis, has been settled by Farwell, J., in 
Re Jacobs’ and Stedman’s Contract [1942] Ch. 400 (86 Son. J. 190), 
where it was held not to be apportionable at all on a contract 
under The Law Society’s conditions ; from which it appears to 
follow that it is never apportionable save under an express 
stipulation. According to The Times newspaper in mid- 
December, Simonds, J., recently dealt with a case of the same 
kind as between the parties to a contract to convey at a remote 
date; this case will be commented upon when it is fully 
reported. 

There has, of course, been a further crop of cases in which.the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 1939, might have been expected 
to operate, but in fact was held not to do so. Most of them seem 
now to be mainly of historical interest, since the latest amending 
Act appears to stop up most of the gaps in its predecessors, and 
a full commentary would, therefore, be out of place. 

In striking contrast to the success of those important enact- 
ments is the trouble that has been caused (and will, I am sure, 
continue to be caused) by the Inheritance (Family Provision) 
Act, 1938. The single reported case on this subject in 1942 is no 
criterion at all of the difficulties caused by the Act day by day. 
The case in question is Re Styler [1942] Ch. 387, before Morton, J. 
it is interesting not only on general grounds but for the fact that 
the learned judge criticised his own earlier decision in Re Pointer 
[1941] Ch. 60. In Re Styler the testatrix gave her whole estate 
to her daughter by her first husband, Lilian Griffith, and appointed 
her to be her sole executrix. Most of her estate came from her 
deceased first husband. She made no provision for her second 
husband, who took out a summons under the Act. His case was 
that he and the testatrix had agreed that he should make a will 
in his wife’s favour while she should make one giving him a life 
interest in her estate. There was no agreement not to revoke 
such wills. The marriage took place early in 1939 and the 
applicant (who was then sixty-three) had then given up his 
employment at his wife’s request so as to be her constant 
companion. She died in January, 1941, leaving about £1,200. 
Lilian was married and had three young children. Her husband 
was earning about £5 a week. The widower also had an income 
of about the same amount: it is not stated how it was derived, 
but it was presumably unearned. Counsel for the widower asked 
that he should be allowed out of the estate £20 a year _ death 
or remarriage. In rejecting this application, Morton, J., referred 
with approval to a case of Re Brow nbridge, reported in (1942), 
193 L.T.J. 185, where Bennett, J., had said that the Act does not 
throw on a testator any duty to provide for his dependents but 
merely gives the court the right to interfere if it comes to the 
conclusion that the dispositions actually made were unwarranted, 





This ruling is very important, as it sets out plainly the approach 
to those cases which the Act prescribes. Morton, J., further 
explained the effect of the Act, saying that: ‘‘ The court has to 
find it unreasonable on the part of the testator to make no 
provision for the person in question or that it was unreasonable 
not to make a larger provision.’”” Thus the question which the 
Act directs to be solved is not what the court would have done 
had it been in the testator’s place, but whether the testator has 
been unreasonable (not unjust). Thus the Act preserves with 
hardly any alteration the liberty to do as one likes with one’s 
own. I have criticised this Act more than once before on this 
very ground, viz., that it only touches the fringe of the problem. 
In its present form it is one of the least successful examples of 
recent legislation on matters deeply affecting many people’s lives 
and happiness and the decisions upon it have only emphasised 
its drawbacks. 

Morton, J., proceeded to approve the observations of 
Farwell, J., in Re Sylvester {1941] Ch. 87, which were to the effect 
that applications by husbands *‘ should not be readily enter- 
tained,’’ Re Sylvester being a very special case. Next, as indicated 
above, the learned judge referred to his own decision in Re Pointer, 
where he had allowed five shillings a week to a widower and 
stated that he would not now decide that case in the same way. 
Finally, he stated that, though in a proper case he would not 
hesitate to apply the Act to an estate of under £2,000, he did not 
think that in general applications relating to small estates should 
be encouraged. 

The effect for the practitioner is that it will be rare indeed to 
find a case where one can conscientiously advise a _ potential 
applicant to proceed under the Act: the camel has got to contend 
with a needle’s eye ; a small case is not encouraged ; a husband’s 
case is not to be readily entertained ; the remaining class of 
dependents consists only of spinster daughters, widows, infants 
and the disabled; the relief which can be granted in cases of 
estates over £2,000 is restricted to income and to only a part of 
that; nothing can be done at all unless the testator has been 
actually unreasonable ; finally, as has been pointed out here on 
more than one previous occasion, a testator who is really 
unreasonable can perfectly well make a settlement infer vivos 
(or a covenant) which will prevent there being anything against 
which his dependents can claim. We have been driven to this 
reductio ad absurdum by the ineptitude of the Act, and it seems 
only fair that an early occasion should be taken to relieve the 
court and the profession from* the necessity of continuing to 
operate a statute which, in its present form, suggests to the public 
that it corrects injustices which in truth it passes by. If there is 
a real demand for control over wills, let us have either the Roman 
law system of portiones legitimaw or an Act giving the court 
really wide powers to do justice, as it has in New South Wales 
(see Bosch v. Perpetual Trustee Co. [1938] A.C. 463). If there 
is no such demand, let us restore in theory the freedom of 
disposition which exists now in fact. 








Landlord and Tenant Notebook. 


Mistake in Notice to Determine. 

TWwIcE last year did the Court of Appeal reverse the decision of 
the High Court on a question of the effect of a notice relating to 
the termination of a lease found to contain some error. The 
first occasion was that of Price v. Mann, in which the document 
concerned was a notice to avoid disclaimer under the Landlord 
and Tenant (War Damage) Act, 1939: in this case, the notice 
was held to be ineffective by Wrottesley, J., whose deciSion, and 
its subsequent reversal, were discussed in the ‘‘ Notebooks ” of 
28th February and 21st March last respectively (86 Son. J. 59 
and 82). But inthe second case, that of a notice to determine by 
virtue of a power, the mistake, after being considered harmless 
by Asquith, J., was held to be fatal by the Court of Appeal. 

This was in Hankey v. Clavering [1942] 2 K.B. 326 (C.A.). 
The facts were that the defendant held of the plaintiff a twenty- 
one-year lease of a cottage the term of which commenced at 
Christmas, 1934. The tenant could determine by six months’ 
notice at the end of the third year; there were also options to 
determine, exercisable by either party, at the end of seven or 
fourteen years. On 15th January, 1940, the plaintiff wrote a 
somewhat informal letter to the defendant’s solicitors saying he 
might be away soon and asking them to accept “ the six months’ 
notice to terminate your client’s lease which I am allowed to give 
on 21st June, 1941. This would mean that he would have to 
give up the cottage on 21st December, 1941 Perhaps you 
would confirm that you accept this notice on his behalf.’ Not 
having received an answer, he repeated the request in a letter 
dated 5th March, 1940. This brought a reply in which the writers 
said: ‘ Our instructions are such that we are able to inform you 
that the notice therein contained is properly served upon us.” 
And there the matter rested for over twenty-one months, when 
the plaintiff found that what he should have written was ** 25th 
December, 1941.” 

Nevertheless, the defendant refusing oe give up possession, the 
plaintiff sued for such; and Asquith, J., took the view that the 
defendant’s solicitors’ letter above referred to amounted to an 
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acceptance of the plaintiff’s notice as validly determining the 
lease on 25th December, 1941. The reasoning was that the 
plaintiff had asked for an assurance that the notice was valid. 
This did not commend itself to the Court of Appeal, however. 
The request, said Lord Greene, M.R., was clearly made for the 
reason that the lease demanded service upon the tenant himself. 
His solicitors, the learned Master of the Rolls went on to point 
out, had carefully avoided the word *‘ accept ” : what they wrote 
meant nothing more than ‘‘ so far as service is concerned, the 
document can be taken as properly served notwithstanding that 
it was not served upon the proper person, namely, the tenant, 
but only upon us, his solicitors.” 

Briefly to recapitulate, for the purposes of comparison and 
contrast, the facts of Price v. Mann: these were that what 
purported (and was ultimately held) to be a notice to avoid 
disclaimer, which cited the Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) 
Act, 1939, twice, described parties and premises, mentioned the 
notice of disclaimer, gave notice to the tenant to retain her lease 
‘on the terms specified in s. 10 of the said Act.” This was 
enclosed in a letter characterising it as a notice to avoid disclaimer. 
The mistake was that s. 10 deals with the effect of a notice of 
retention ; what the writers had had in mind was s. 11. 

In each case, then, the error was a matter of a single cypher. 
In each case, too, it seems reasonable to say that the recipient of 
the notice knew very well what was meant. And in each case 
the continuance or discontinuance of the relationship of landlord 
and tenant depended on the validity of the document. 

But distinctions can easily be drawn. That the right to give 
the notice was in the one case created, after the commencement 
of the lease, by statute, while in the other case it was bargained 
for and incorporated in the instrument may not be of great 
importance. Rather more might be made of the fact that the 
notice in Price v. Mann was necessarily a response to one served 
on the maker, which in itself would assist the recipient in con- 
struing it. But the vital distinction would, I submit, be this : 
the notice in the earlier case in fact told those to whom it was 
addressed all (indeed more than) they had to be told to make the 
document effective: the mistake occurred in something added 
to that. But in Hankey v. Clavering, the writer had to indicate 
(at least) a date, and he never did. The document, to quote 
again from the judgment of Lord Greene, M.R., ‘* was never 
capable of producing the necessary legal consequence.” 

The action (or inaction) of the tenant’s solicitors was similar, 
up to a point, to that of the landlord’s agent in Cadby v. Martinez 
(1840), 11 A. & E. 729, who, on receiving a notice to determine a 
lease at Lady Day when it could only be determined at Michaelmas, 
replied by a “ simple acknowledgment.”’ True, he declared later 
that he had seen the mistake at once, ‘‘ but it was not for him 
to say so,” and there is no evidence that the recipients of the 
notice in Hankey v. Clavering were in this position. It would be 
splitting hairs to suggest that, even if they were, they had 
contributed to the plaintiff’s illusion by describing a bad notice 
as a notice. 

The judgment cited mentions that, the true construction being 
what it was, it became quite unnecessary to go into “ the ” 
further question whether or not this could in any circumstances 
be construed as an agreement for surrender, particularly when no 
such point was pleaded and there was no evidence of any authority 
in the solicitors to enter into an agreement to surrender. From 
which one infers that some argument had been advanced that 
there was an agreement to determine the relationship to take 
effect on either 24th December or 21st December, 1941. The 
lack of authority point would, of course, have applied with the 
same force to the plea of surrender as it did to the plea of notice ; 
but those interested in the possibility of acceptance of a bad 
notice working a valid surrender may like to be referred to the 
‘* Notebook ”’ of 20th September, 1941 (85 Sot. J. 381). which 
was devoted to this subject. 





Obituary. 


Sr JOMIN RUTHERFORD. 

Sir John Hugo Rutherford, solicitor, of Messrs. Rutherfords, 
solicitors, of Liverpool, died on Sunday, 20th December, aged 
fifty-five. He was admitted in 1909, and from 1931-35 was 
Unionist M.P. for the Edge Hill Division of Liverpool. 


Mr. R. M. NEATE. 

Mr. Rayner Maurice Neate, M.A., LL.M., solicitor, of Messrs. 
Stileman, Neate & Topping, solicitors, of Bloomsbury, W.C.1, 
died recently, aged seventy-five. Mr. Neate was admitted 
in 1891. 


The Lord Chancellor has appointed Mr. A. V. Ruopes, Registrar of 


the Kingston-on-Hull and Beverley County Courts, to be in addition the 
Registrar of Goole County Court ; Mr. A. Loy, Registrar of the Doncaster 
and Rotherham County Courts, to be in addition Registrar of the Thorne 
County Court ; and Mr. R. A. Hupson, Registrar of the Great Grimsby, 
Barton-on-Humber and Louth County Courts, to be in addition Registrar 
of the Scunthorpe and Brigg County Court as from the Ist January, 1943, 





To-day and Yesterday. 


4 January.—On the 4th January, 1855, Emmanuel Barthelemy, 
a French political refugee, was tried at the Old Bailey for murder. 
His crime was both ferocious and mysterious. One evening he 
had called on a Mr. Moore, who ran a small soda water factory 
at 73, Warren Street. Ten minutes after he had been shown into 
the back parlour there were sounds of a violent struggle which 
ended in the passage, where he shot Moore through the head. 
He tried to escape into the street, but seeing a group of people 
at the front gate, he returned into the house and got over the 
garden wall at the back. But already a greengrocer next door, 
an ex-soldier and policeman named Collard had run round and 
intercepted him just as he fell to the pavement. There was a 
struggle in which Collard was fatally shot and two other men 
injured. At last the murderer was overpowered and arrested. 
He was convicted of the murder of Collard, sentenced to death 
and hanged, though the jury made an inexplicable recommenda- 
tion to mercy. The motive of his original crime was never 
established, though robbery was presumed. A woman who 
accompanied him into Moore’s parlour slipped away unnoticed 
and reached the Continent. In the dock he stood firm and erect, 
a fine-built and ferocious looking figure, betraying no emotion. 

5 January.—On the 5th January, 1807, Isaac Reed died 
in his sixty-fifth year at his chambers in Staple Inn, of which 
he had long been an ancient. He had endured some years of 
suffering from a paralytic affection, but the powers of his mind 
were not impaired. The son of a baker, a man of intelligence 
who had inspired him with a love of reading, he became an 
articled clerk to a firm of London solicitors. After the expiry 
of his articles he assisted a Lincoln’s Inn conveyancer, but soon 
he set up for himself first in Gray’s Inn, and later in Staple Inn. 
He built up a good practice, but had no enthusiasm for his 
profession, devoting all his leisure to literary research and 
archaeology. He collected a large and valuable library at his 
chambers, putting his books and his personal knowledge at the 
disposal of the congenial fellow-workers whom he welcomed 
there. Of a singularly retiring disposition, he pursued his 
vocation mainly as a commentator or editor. He said he would 
rather stand in the pillory than put his name to a book. 


6 January.—On the 6th January, 1684, a fire broke out in 
the chambers of Sir John Bowles on the west side of Chapel 
Court, a site subsequently occupied by No. 1, Gray’s Inn Square. 
‘* It burnt very furiously being so dry a season that no water was 
to be had in a long while; it consumed two or three whole 
staircases but at last by blowing up and the engines it was happily 
extinguished. There were three persons killed in it and three or 
four gentlemen of the House had all their goods and. books 
burnt.”” The library with the old records of the Inn perished. 

7 January.—On the 7th January, 1833, William Johnson 
was hanged at Newgate for the murder of Benjamin Danby, the 
son of a maker of legal wigs in the Temple. Young Danby lived 
at Enfield Chase, on a small annuity left him under his father’s 
will, and one evening on his way home from shooting he called 
in at the ‘‘ Three Horse Shoes.’’ By the time he left at a quarter 
past ten he was slightly tipsy, and Johnson, a gardener’s son, 
Samuel Cooper, a young carter, and Samuel Sleath, a man of 
no occupation, said they would look after him. Next morning 
he was found robbed and murdered by the side of Holt White’s 
Lane half a mile away. The three men were arrested and Cooper 
turned King’s evidence. Johnson was convicted of murder and 
condemned to death and Sleath, found guilty of stealing money 
from the deceased, got fourteen years’ transportation. 

8 January.—William Prynne, the politician, was a_ barrister 
of Lincoln’s Inn and Pepys sometimes records discussing law 
with him. Thus, on the 8th January, 1668, as it was raining, 
Pepys gave him a lift from Whitehall to the Temple gate ‘‘ and 
by the way did ask him about the manner of holding of 
Parliaments and whether the number of knights and burgesses 
were always the same.’ Prynne told him that the latter were 
not and explained the position. 

9 January.—On the 9th January, 1787. seventeen men were 
hanged before Newgate, nine housebreakers, six robbers and two 
horse stealers. A contemporary observed that ‘‘ the above 
dreadful spectacle should stimulate the magistrates of London 
and Middlesex, the City and county members in particular, to 
be strenuous in their endeavours to procure a reform of the 
police and to obtain a thorough revision of our penal laws.” 

10 January.—On the 10th January, 1793, proceedings were 
taken in the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh against John 
Elder, bookseller, and William Stewart, merchant, on an 
indictment charging them with sedition. The French Revolution 
was at its height and the King was about to be executed, so the 
authorities took alarm at a publication of which they had caused 
3,000 copies to be printed headed: ** Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and of Citizens by the National Assembly of France.” 
Stewart not appearing was outlawed and the proceedings were 
adjourned for his apprehension but never resumed. Much of 
the declaration, as the assertion that the right to property is 
‘‘ inviolable and sacred,” hardly seems revolutionary now, 
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New Year Legal Honours. 


PRIVY COUNCILLORS. 
PEAKE, M.P., Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
Called by Inner Temple, 1923. 
BARONET. 


Mr. A. M. TRustTrAM Eve, K.C., Chairman of the War Damage 
Commission. Called by Inner Temple, 1919, and took silk 1935. 


KNIGHTS BACHELOR. 

Mr. GERALD FRANCIS CARTER, Principal Assistant Solicitor, 
Office of H.M. Procurator-General and Treasury Solicitor. Called 
by Gray’s Inn, 1906. 

Mr. ERNEST ALLAN COLLYMORE, 
Called by Inner Temple, 1920. 

Mr. Justice DALIP SINGH, Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore. 

Mr. Justice Louis Devaux, Chief Justice, Mauritius. Called 
by Lincoln’s Inn, 1906. 

Mr. Justice HERBERT FRANCIS DUNKLEY, Judge, High Court, 
and Legal Adviser to Governor of Burma. Called by Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1922. 

Mr, Justice GEORGE DouGLAs McNatr, Puisne Judge, 
Court, Calcutta. Called by Middle Temple, 1911. 

Mr. Justice Mockretr, Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Called by Inner Temple, 1908. 

The Hon. JOHN DEMETRIUS MorRIs, Chief Justice, Tasmania. 

The Hon. JOHN Metis NAPIER, Lt.-Governor and Chief 
Justice, S. Australia. 

Mr. Ceci, OAKEs, Clerk to the E. Suffolk C.C. 

Mr. FREDERICK JAMES SPARKS, Town Clerk 
Controller, Portsmouth. Admitted 1903. 

Mr. ARTHUR STIEBEL, Chief Registrar in Bankruptcy. 
by Lincoln’s Inn in 1899. 

Mr. JOHN VERITY, Chief Justice, 
Middle Temple, 1918. 

ORDER OF MERIT. 

Sir WILLIAM SEARLE Hontpswortu, K.C., M.A., 

Called by Lincoln’s Inn, 1896, and took silk 1920. 
ORDER OF THE BATH.—C.B. 

Mr. ©. A. BIRTCHNELL, Principal Assistant Secretary, Ministry 
of War Transport. Called by Lincoln’s Inn, 1919. 

Mr. H. D. S. LEAKE, Chief Charity Commissioner. 
Inner Temple, 1901. 

ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL 

The Hon. R. C. TREDGOLD, 
Defence, S. Rhodesia. 


ORDER OF 


Mr. OSBERT 
Foreign Office. 


Chief Justice, Barbados. 


High 


Madras. 


Admitted 1907. 
and A.R.P. 


Called 


British Guiana. Called by 


D.C.L. 


Called by 


AND ST. GEORGE.—C.M.G. 
K.C., Minister of Justice and 
Called by Inner Temple, 1923. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE.—K.B.E. 

The Hon. Sir ALEXANDER FRASER RUSSELL, Chief Justice, 
S. Rhodesia. Called by Middle Temple, 1901. 


ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.— 
Mr. S. C. ARMITAGE, Chairman, Emergency 
Nottingham. Admitted 1911. 
Mr. T. P. CREED, Legal Secretary, Sudan. 
Inn, 1928. 
Mr. C. L. STIRLING, Deputy Judge Advocate General of the 
Forces. Called by Middle Temple, 1913. 
ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.—O.B.E. 
Mr. F. R. A. W. Conway, Town Clerk, Gt. Yarmouth. 
Admitted 1927. 
Mr. J. G. Drew, 
Admitted 1920. 
Mr. D. W. JAcKson, Town 
Hastings. Admitted 1906. 
Mr. D. JENKINS, Town Clerk and A.R.P. Controller, Woolwich. 
Admitted 1919. 
Mr. J. A. TURNER, Clerk of County Council, Northampton, and 
A.R.P. Controller. Admitted 1929. 
ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.—M.B.E. 
Mr. A. J. Court, Staff Clerk, Office of Procurator-General and 
Treasury Solicitor. 
Mr. A. G. Davies, Town Clerk and 
Loughborough. Admitted 1930. 
Mr. A. 8S. RuppockK, Clerk to Whitley and Monkseaton U.D.C. 
Admitted 1928. 


PRACTICE NOTE.—DIVORCE. 

On and after the 11th January Solicitors filing DiscRETION STATEMENTS 
will be required to certify on the outside of the envelope in the following 
terms :— 

“T certify that the Statement contained herein is signed and dated, 
that nothing contained therein necessitates an amendment of the 
pleadings under Rule 4 (1) (c) of the Matrimonial Causes Rules and that 
Rule 28 (4) of the said Rules is not in question (or, that Rule 28 (4) of 
the said Rules has been complied with).” 

H. A. pe C. PEREIRA, 
Registrar. 
23rd December, 1942. 


C.B.E. 
Committee, 


Called by Lincoln’s 


Town Clerk and A.R.P. Controller, Brighton. 


Clerk and A.R.P. Controller, 


A.R.P. Sub-Controller, 











Notes of Cases. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Beak (H.M. Inspector of Taxes) v. Robson. 

Viscount Simon, L.C., Lord Atkin, Lord Thankerton, Lord Russell of 
Killowen and Lord Porter. 15th December, 1942. 
Revenue—Income tax—NService agreement—Restrictive covenant on termination 

of service—Lump sum payment in consideration of covenant—W hether 

lump sum ‘“‘a_ profit” —Income Tax Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. 5, c. 40), 

Sched. E, r. 1. 

Appeal from a decision of the Court of Appeal. 

The respondent had for some years been a director of W, Ltd., a private 
company. By an agreement made the 4th October, 1937, between the 
company and the respondent, it was agreed that he should continue to 
serve the company for five years at a salary, with power for either party 
to determine the agreement at six months’ notice. The agreement then 
provided that, in consideration of £7,000 paid by the company, the 
respondent undertook, if the agreement was terminated, not to be con- 
cerned in the business of coal exporter wifhin 50 miles of Newcastle for a 
fixed period. The Crown claimed that the sum of £7,000 was a “ profit 
from the office ’ of director within the Income Tax Acts. The Commissioners 
decided against the Crown. Lawrence, J., upheld their decision, which 
was confirmed on appeal. The Crown appealed. 

Viscount Simon, L.C., said in the agreement the obligations flowing 
from the contract of service and the remuneration to be received by the 
respondent in respect of that service were entirely separate from the 
restrictive covenant and the consideration given for it. The sum of £7,000 
was not paid for anything done in performing the services in respect of 
which the respondent was chargeable under Sched. KE. The consideration 
which he had to give under the covenant was to be given not during the 
period of his employment, but after its termination. He was giving to 
the company for a sum of £7,000 the benefit of a covenant which could 
only come into effect when the service was concluded. To treat that sum 
as a profit arising from the respondent’s office was to ignore the real nature 
of the transaction. It was quite true that, if he had not entered into 
the agreement to serve as a director and manager, he would not have 
received £7,000. But that was not the same thing as saying that the 
£7,000 was a profit from his office of director. The agreement was a bona 
fide contract and, so regarded, the £7,000 could not properly be treated as 
a profit arising from the respondent’s office of employment. ‘The appeal 


must be dismissed. 
The other noble and learned lords concurred. 
CounseL: The Attorney-General (Sir Donald Somervell, K.C.), and 


Reginald P. Hills ; Cyril King, K.C., and J. Charlesworth. 
Sonicirors : Solicitor of Inland Revenue ; Hyde, Mahon & 
for Wilkinson & Marshall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
[Reported by Miss B. A. BICKNELL, Barrister-at-Law.| 


KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Blackshaw +. Chambers. 
Viscount Caldecote, L.C.J., Tucker and Cassels, JJ. 29th October, 1941. 
Emergency law—Two white front lights on pedal cycle—Road Transport 

Lighting Act, 1927 (17 & 18 Geo. 5, ¢. 77), 8. 5 (1) (a)—Lighting Restrictions 

Order, 1940 (S.R. & O., 1940, No. 74), paras. 1 and 3. 

Appeal by case stated from a decision of the justices sitting at Wimbledon, 
convicting the appellant under para. 1 (6) of the Lighting Restrictions 
Order, 1940. : 

The appellant was riding a pedal bicycle at the time of the alleged offence, 
which consisted in carrying two white lights in front of his bicycle, when 
only one was necessary, as the justices found. Paragraph 1 of the Lighting 
Restrictions Order, 1940, provides: ‘* During the hours of darkness, it 
shall not be lawful . . . (6) for any light to be displayed otherwise than in 
a roofed building closed vehicle or other covered enclosure.” Paragraph 3 
provides that the prohibition of a light outside a roofed building shall 
not render unlawful the display of a light required by the following pro- 
visions of the order. Paragraph 31 provides that a bicycle or tricycle 
not propelled by mechanical power shall display the lights required under 
the Road Transport Lighting Act, 1927. Section 1 (1) of that Act provides : 

. every vehicle on any road shall during the hours of darkness carry 
(a) two lamps, each showing to the front a white light visible from a reason- 
able distance. Section 5 (1) (a) says: “ .. . in the case of bicycles . . 
only a single lamp showi ing a white light to the front instead of two suc ‘h 
lamps need be carried.” 

Viscount CaLpecoreE, L.C.J., said that the case raised a point which 
was of importance to the large army of cyclists now on the roads after 
dark. He asked what lights were required by the Road Transport Lighting 
Act, 1927, within para. 31 of the Lighting Restrictions Order, 1940, and 
the answer was that in the case of a bicycle only one lamp was required, 
and therefore the provisions of para. 1 (b) justified the conviction for the 
reasons stated by the magistrates, and the appeal would be dismissed. 

Tucker, J., said that the argument for the appellant had been that, 
looking at the regulations and at the Act as a whole, some other inter- 
pretation must be given to the word “ required ” than its natural or primary 
meaning, because absurd results, which could not have been contemplated 
by the Legislature would follow if the word “ required ”’ received its literal 
interpretation. He said that s. 5 (1) (c) provided that the provisions 
of the 1927 Act applying to bicycles should be subject to the following 
modifications: “In the case of bicycles not having a sidecar attached 
thereto, whether propelled by mechanical power or not, and in the case 
of bicycles not propelled by mechanical power, no lamp need be carried 


Pascall, 
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if the bicycle or tricycle is being wheeled by a person on foot as near as 
possible to the near left-hand edge of the carriageway.’ Therefore it had 
been argued that if a man in those circumstances turned on the front 
light, he was duing something not required by the Act of 1927 and rendered 
himself liable to prosecution under para. 31 (1). Without deciding the 
point, his lordship was inclined te think that in such a case the results 
which counsel for the appellant said were absurd were prevented by 
para. 31 (3) (* The provisions of sub-paragraph (1) of this paragraph shall 
not be deemed to have been contravened so long as the bicycle is being 
wheeled by a person on foot as near as possible to the near or left-hand 
edge of the carriageway or is stationary owing to the exigencies of traffic 
or in order to comply with any traffic signal or direction: Provided that 
a stationary bicvele shall display the red rear light unless it is as near as 
possible to the near or left-hand edge of the carriageway.) He agreed 
therefore with the result proposed by Viscount Caldecote, L.C.J. 

CassELs, J., said that one could understand the position in which the 
appellant was placed because he was carrying one lamp which went when his 
bicycle was being propelled, because it was being driven by a dynamo, 
and the other lamp was operated by a battery. As he was riding along 
he was driving the dynamo light and at the same time his battery light 
was exhibited. The order had, however, undoubtedly been broken and the 
appeal should be dismissed. Appeal dismissed. 

CounseL: J. W. Williamson. 

Souicitors : Oswald Hickson, Collier & Co. 

[Reported by MAURICE SHARE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.] 








War Legislation. 


STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 1942 AND 1943. 
. 2582. Apparel and Textiles. Woven Non-Wool Cloth (Manu- 


facture and Supply) (No. 3) Directions, Dec. 23. 

Apparel and Textiles. Woven Non-Wool Cloth (Manufacture 
and Supply) (No. 4) Directions, Dee. 23. 

Burma. Government of India (Adaptation of Acts of Parlia- 
ment) (Amendment) Order in Council, Dec. 16. 

Coal Tar Products Prices Order, Dec. 7. 

Consumer Rationing (No. 8) Order, 1941. General Licence, 
Dec. 21. (Transfer of Coupons re Children attending Day 
Nurseries). 

Control of Fuel (No. 3) Order, Dec. 8. 

Defence (Finance) (Definition of Sterling 
Dec. 24. 

Domestic Furniture (Control of Manufacture and Supply) 
(No. 2) Order, 1942. General Licence, Dec. 23. 

Domestic Furniture (Control of Manufacture and Supply) 
(No. 3) Order, Dec. 24. 

Domestic Furniture (Utility Mark) Directions, Dec. 28. 

Fire Services (Emergency Provisions). National 
Service (General) (No. 6) Regulations, Dec. 17. 

Fire Services (Emergency Provisions). National Fire Service 
(Preservation of Pensions) (General Pension Funds) Regula- 
tions, Dec. 18. 

Food (Restriction on 
Order, Dec. 21. 

Fuel and Lighting Registration and Distribution Order, 
1942. General Direction (Restriction of Supplies) No. 4, 
Dec. 18. 

Gas Charges Order, Dec. 12. 

Gas (Maximum and Standard 
Direction, Dee. 14. 

Gas Supply (War Damage) Order, Dec. 12. 

Goods and Services (Price Control). 
(Maximum Prices) Order, Dec. 18. 

Goods and Services (Price Control). General Furniture 
(Maximum Prices, Maximum Charges @nd Records) Order, 
Dec. 11. 

Goods and Services (Price Control). Perambulators (Maximum 
Prices and Charges) (No. 2) Order, Dec. 18. 

Goods and Services (Price Control). Utility Footwear (Maximum 
Prices) (No. 2) Order, Dee. 14. 

Goods and Services (Price Control). Utility Furniture (Maximum 
Prices, Maximum Charges and Records) Order, Dec. 19. 

Growing of Seed Crops (Control) Order, Dec. 21. 

Limitation of Supplies (Misc.) (No. 16) Order, 
General Licence, Dec. 22, re supply of oil lamps. 

Making of Civilian Clothing (Restrictions) (No. 15) 
(Amendment) Order, Dec. 21. (Amending 8.R. & O., 1942, 
No. 2107). 

vo. 1. National Debt. Government Stock Regulations, Jan 1. 

. 2604. Production of China Clay (Restriction) Order, Dec. 19. 
. 2631. Public Utility Undertakings. Accounts General Direction 
and Order, Dec. 12. 

Rationing (General Provisions) Order, 1942. Amendment 
Order, Dec. 23. (Supply by way of gift of rationed food). 

Ships’ Stores (Control) Order, Dec. 23. 

Toilet Preparations Order, Dec. 23. 

Unemployment Insurance (Emergency Powers) (Amend- 
ment) (No. 4) Regulations, Dec. 11. 

. 2580. Utility Furniture (Supply and Acquisition) Order, Dec. 19. 

. 2625/S.70. War Zone Courts (Advisory Members) (Scotland) 

Rules, Dec. 8. 


. 2633. 
. 2565. 


. 2509. 
. 2617. 


P. 2510. 


. 2626. Area) Order, 


. 2624. 
. 2581. 


. 2650. 
2638. Fire 


2639. 


. 26138. Dealings) Order, 1941. Amendment 


. 2618. 


. 2628. 


. 2629. Prices) Order and General 


. 2630. 


2542. Fountain Pens 


. 2402. 


1942. 


. 2634. 


. 2635. 
. 2605. 
. 2620. 





Notes and News. 


Honours and Appointments. 

Mr. H. M. A. Stanton, solicitor, of Messrs. Andrews, Stanton & Ringrose, 
solicitors, of Bourne, Lines, has been appointed Coroner for the Stamford 
and Bourne district of South Lincolnshire, in succession to the late 
Mr. W. Godfrey Phillips. Mr. Stanton was admitted in 1921. 

Mr. I. BucHanan PritcHarp, former Chief Legal Adviser to the London 
and North Eastern and Great Western Railways, has been appointed 
Legal Adviser to the Railway Companies’ Association as from Ist January, 
1943. He will also continue to act as Chairman of the Solicitors’ Committee 
of the Railway Executive Committee. Mr. Pritchard was admitted in 1906. 

Messrs. Weatherall, Green & Smith, Chartered Surveyors, Auctioneers, 
Valuers and Rating Surveyors, of No. 22, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 
have taken into partnership Mr. Philip G. Sneath, F.S.1., and Mr. Geoffrey 
T. Bentley, P.A.S.I., A.A.1., as from the Ist January, 1943. Mr. Sneath 
who has been in practice for over twenty years, was until recently a partner 
in the firm of Messrs. C. R. Lowe & Co., Chartered Surveyors and Rating 
Surveyors, of 23-28, Fleet Street. Mr. Geoffrey Bentley is the son of an 
existing partner, Mr. E. Harold Bentley, and has been with Messrs. 
Weatherall, Green & Smith since the amalgamation in 1938, before which 
he was with Messrs. Stower, Bentley & Co. All the existing principals are 
remaining with the firm, the name and style of which are unaltered. 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS: NOTICES TO QUIT. 

By a Defence Regulation (S.R. & O., 1942, No. 2561) made on the 
i6th December, 1942, it is provided that where the tenant of an agricultural 
holding receives from, or gives to, his landlord notice to terminate the 
tenancy of the holding, or any part of the holding, the landlord must, 
within one month of giving or receiving the notice, inform the County War 
Agricultural Executive Committee for the area in which the land to which 
the notice relates, or any part thereof, is situate, of the giving or receipt of 
the notice. This regulation applies in all cases, whether the land has been 
purchased since the outbreak of war or not, and has been made for the 
purpose of enabling the Executive Committees to keep their Farm Survey 
up to date, and to ensure that proper arrangements are made for the 
farming of the land at the expiration of the notice to quit. 


>| 








Court Papers. 
APPEAL AND HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE— 
CHANCERY DIVISION. 
HILARY SITTINGS, 19438. 
KOTA OF REGISTRARS IN ATTENDANCE ON 
EMERGENCY APPEAL 
ROTA. Court I. FARWELL 

Jan. Mr. Blaker Mr. Jones Mr Hay 

a y Andrews Hay Reader 
Reader Blaker 
Blaker Andrews 
Andrews Jones 
Jones Hay 

A. GROUP B. 

Mr. Justice Mr. Justice Mr. Justice. 
SIMON DS MORTON UTHWATT 
Non- Witness Witness Witness Non-W itness 

Mr. Andrews Mr. Jones Mr. Blaker Mr. Reader 

Jones Hay Andrews Blaker 

Reader Jones Andrews 

Blaker Hay Jones 

Andrews Reader Hay 

Jones Blaker Reader 


COURT OF 


DATE. Mr. Justice 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Mr. Justice 
BENNETT 


Monday 
‘Tuesday ./ 
Wednesday = 3 Hay 
Thursday Reader 
Friday Blalver 
Saturday Andrews 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Mr. Justice FARWELL. 
At the beginning of the Sittings Mr. Justice FARWELL will sit for the disposal of the 
Non-Witness List. 
Mondays—Chamber Summonses (Group A.) 
GROUP A, 
Mr. Justice BENNETT. 
Non-Witness List 
Companies (Winding-up) Business. 
Motions, Short Causes, Petitions, Procedure 
Considerations and Adjourned Summonses, 
Wednesdays — Adjourned Summonses, 
Thursdays——Adjourned Summonses. 
Kridays— Motions and Adjourned Summonses. 
Mr. Justice SIMONDs. 
Witness List. 
Mr. Justice SIMONDs will sit daily for the disposal of the list of Witness Actions. 
GROUP B. 
Mr. Justice Morton, 
Witness List. 
Mr. Justice MORTON will sit daily for the disposal of the List of Witness Actions. 
Mondays— Bankruptcy Business. 
Bankruptcy Judgment Summonses will be heard on 
15th February, 8th and 29th March and 19th April ' 
Bankruptcy Motions will be heard on Mondays, 18th January, 8th February, Ist and 
22nd March and 12th April. : 
A Divisional Court in Bankruptcy will sit on Mondays, Ist and 22nd February, 
15th March and 5th April. 


Mondays 


Tuesdays Summonses, Further 


Mondays, 25th January, 


Mr. Justice UTHWATT. 
Non-Witness List. 
Chamber Summonses, 
Motions, Short Causes, Petitions, Procedure 
Considerations and Adjourned Summonses. 

Wednesdays— Adjourned Summonses. 
Thursdays—Adjourned Summonses. 
Vridays—Motions and Adjourned Summonses. 
Lancashire Business will be taken on Thursdays, 28th January, 11th and 25th 

February, 11th and 25th March and sth April. 


Mondays 


Tuesdays Further 


Summonses, 











